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ESTIMATING THE VALUE OF LANDSCAPING 


OME 25 years ago, Frank M. Edwards wrote an article on the subject of 
S “Landscaping As an Offset to Depreciation.” This article was published 

in the Journal of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers in Oc- 
tober 1935, and its appearance seemed to prompt other appraisers to write 
their views and ideas regarding the part landscaping should play in estimating 
the value of residential property. 


Mr. Edwards estimated that the increased value of a landscape planting 
after al0-year growing period would practically offset 10 years of depreciation 
on the improvements on residential property. Other methods have been de- 
vised where the appraiser felt a calculated percentage of the cost of the im- 
provements could be ascribed to the landscaping. Some appraisers have tried 
_ ascribing dollar amounts to the landscaping in relation to the lot size. Other 
techniques have been suggested which assign a percentage to that part of the 
landscape planting which should be evergreen as opposed to that part which 
should be deciduous and then judge the value on that basis. The aforementioned 
methods and techniques are just a few of the many which have been suggested 
through the years. 


Appraisers seem to agree that in most cases landscape planning and plant- 
ing add substantially to the value of residential property. But beyond this 
_ point each appraiser seems to use his own method of estimating its worth. It 
seems strange that the appraisal profession has not standardized or developed 
a method of estimating in dollars and cents the worth of man’s efforts of plan- 
| ning and planting the surrounding landscape of properties to be appraised. 


| We believe the value ascribed to the landscape planning and planting must 

| represent the opinion of the appraiser as to what the market will accept, and is 

| not necessarily based on the replacement cost. The appraiser should ask 

himself to what degree the average informed prospective purchaser will feel 

a property is appreciated by the existing landscape. This value may be 
more or less than the amount needed to replace the landscape picture. 


The appraiser is interested in the value which represents what the well- 
| informed buyer is willing to pay and what a well-informed seller is willing to 











accept. In appraising landscape it is difficult to know the value each--the buy- 
er and seller--attaches to this improvement at the time of the transaction. 


Appraisers understand that cost does notnecessarily represent value. 
If the average buyer were willing to pay some $250 for six- to seven-inch 
caliper pin oak or sweet gum trees, we should see few residences on treeless 
lots. Likewise, if the average buyer were willing to spend some 5% of the to- 
talsales price of the residence for landscape improvement, we should see few 
residences without good landscaping. However, a quick tour through our new- 
er developments with homes in the $18,000 to $22,000 class reveals houses on 
treeless lots and many with very little evergreen or shrub planting. 


Since World War Il the problem of estimating the value of landscape plan- 
ning and planting seems to have grown more complicated. For example, before 
World War II, residences were kept cool in summer with the use of awnings and 
shade trees. In recent years, better insulation, central air-conditioning or 
individual window units have replaced, to some extent, the utility of the shade 
tree. Many of those planted now are strictly for adornment or screening pur- 
poses. Another change has been that few nurserymen of today are operating 
without the services of a trained landscape architect. The nurseryman acts in 
three capacities: first, as the landscape architect; second, as the landscape 
gardener; third, as the grower, or importer of the nursery stock. This serv- 
ice is offered as a “package deal” for a nominal amount and can be acquired 
on installment payments. This type of operation is not always as good as it 
sounds, but it is attractive to a large number of buyers. With this kind of of- 
fer available, the average informed buyer of a $20,000 residence is not overly 
impressed with landscaped grounds which might not be to his liking or tem- 
perament. 


After World War Il, the five-day week swept into almost every type of 
business. Men from all walks of life found themselves with two free days per 
week. This extra leisure time, coupled with the ever-rising labor costs of 
home maintenance services, started the fabulous “do-it-yourself” movement. 
Nurserymen, so as to profit from this movement, have used the metal con- 
tainer and the sawdust bin type of operation. This system involves the plant- 
ing and growing of all types of flowering shrubs, evergreens, broadleaf ever- 
greens, deciduous shade trees and perennials in containers which allow the 
buyer to plant landscape material the year around. The availability of free 
literature, and new types of hybridized seeds and fertilizers have enabled most 
people to become professional gardeners and turf experts. All of these trends 
and changes have seemed to reduce the value the average $20,000 home buyer 
places on the existing landscape planting. 


Another facet of this problem conc°:rning the appraiser is the location of 
the plant material. For example, a grouping of three large stately Norway 
spruces placed strategically on a large estate can be a priceless possession to 
the owner, whereas this same plant grouping located one mile distant on a one- 
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acre tract with a $2,000 cottage would increase the value of the property very 
little. The owners of the small cottage might like the evergreen grouping very 
much but they could not afford to pay for it, and, hence, from a value stand- 
point, its influence in this particular location would be small. 


It is conceivable, that on large estates, where extensive formal gardens, 
large specimen trees, beautifully trimmed shrubs of many varieties, and well- 
kept lawn areas are maintained, such landscape adornment tends to limit the 
number of prospective buyers who might be interested, or who would assume 
the responsibility involved, in purchasing such property. Extensively land- 
scaped areas require continuous attention and maintenance. The old $100 to 
$125 per month gardener who used to live on the premises and was available 
around the clock is no longer obtainable. Industry has attracted these men by 
offering them a forty-hour week, higher wages, definite working hours, and 
many other fringe benefits. Consequently, the landscape maintenance workers 
and trained gardeners are scarce and highly paid. The prospective buyer of 
well-landscaped areas has come to realize that the value of the landscape pic- 
ture is there only so long as he cares for and maintains it properly. He has 
learned that this is a costly operation. 


The appraiser finds himself in a world of unknown and intangible factors 
when he attempts to evaluate landscape. We believe it is impossible to devise 
any calculated technique or assigned percentage systems to arrive at the value 
of landscaping. We feel that the proper approach to estimating the value of 
landscape requires the appraiser to consider what amount the average informed 
prospective buyer will pay for this improvement over and above what he would 
pay for a comparable property without it, and that this amount is the realistic 
value to be ascribed to landscaping. 


We are not questioning the value and appreciation of good landscaping on a 
particular type of property. We agree that the six- to eight-inch caliper sweet 
gum and pin oak trees are worth $250 each. Those appraisers who are fam- 
iliar with current prices of yard improvement and nursery stock can compute 
quickly and understand how the original owner of a residence might have spent 
$2,000, but the appraiser must estimate whether or not the average prospec- 
tive buyer for this same $20,000 residence will pay $22,000, or more, when 
possibly down the street one block is a similar residence with little if any 
landscaping, which is selling for $20, 000. 


The above procedure requires that the appraiser acquaint himself thorough- 
ly with the cost of various yard improvements. He should know the current 
costs of the various types of sidewalks, patios, driveways, fences, out-door 
fireplaces, garden walls, retaining walls, footings, swimming pools, turfs, as 
well as the costs of evergreens, shrubs, deciduous shade trees, and peren- 
nials. In addition to knowing these costs, the appraiser should analyze the 
neighborhood around the subject property to determine the quantity and quality 
of the landscaping of the surrounding homes. In this way, the appraiser can 























determine quickly the average landscaping per residence and from this can bet- 
ter evaluate the subject property through comparison. 


In condemnation appraising and partial takings, the replacement cost tech- 
nique of evaluating landscape planting must be considered. In such situations, 
the appraiser must realize that the condemning authority is forcing the owner 
to sell, and that he may, or may not, be a willing seller. The appraiser must 
be well informed as to the replacement cost of all the improvements, on the 
property being taken. Yard improvements, such as patios, brick steps, gar- 
den walls, walks, driveways, etc., depreciate in value throughout the years. 
Hence, the appraiser should compute the current replacement costs of all 
the yard improvement items involved in the taking and then apply his esti- 
mated depreciation of each to arrive at the estimated fair market value of the 
improvements. In evaluating the planting or landscape material in condemna- 
tion cases, the appraiser must know the current nursery prices for the size 
and variety of plant materials growing on the property. This knowledge ena- 
bles the appraiserto estimate confidently and accurately the value of the land- 
scape planting. In complete takings where large specimen or ornamental trees 
have attained a size which would be impossible to transplant or replace, we 
believe the appraiser’s estimate of such items should be governed by the cur- 
rent nursery cost involved to replace the largest size of that particular variety 
which is feasible to transplant. However, in partial takings, many times a 
specimen shade or ornamental tree is placed so strategically that the destruc- 


tion or removal of that particular plant item, or items, will require additional 
remuneration over and above the cost to replace it. Here the appraiser must 
consider the replacement cost of the plant material being taken plus his esti- 
mated damages, which he feels the improvement will suffer because of this 
loss. Many times, it may be necessary for the appraiser to call in a profes- 
sional landscape architect for consultation. 


It is not feasible for every appraiser to attain the knowledge of a trained 
landscape architect or competent nurseryman regarding cost estimates of land- 
scaping. We believe a pricing guide that slants its information toward the 
needs of the appraiser would be invaluable to him. 


An appraisal bulletin is in the process of being written which will incor- 
porate a detailed price list of nursery stock and large specimen trees and 
evergreens. This same bulletin will include a cost analysis of the various 
types of yard improvements which the appraiser encounters much of the time. 


ICHARD E. KOHRER 
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